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is applied to the copper plates after the usual scouring, and some two or three-weeks before the plate is put into commission. The plate is frequently dressed with the same amalgam during this period. About £ oz. amalgam per square foot of plate is required. This method gives time for the plate to-absorb the amalgam, and tarnishing on exposure to the air is thus prevented. After milling has begun, the coating of silver amalgam is gradually removed from the plates as gold amalgam is scraped off, but by the time the former is all gone its place will have been taken by a permanent and equally efficient coating of gold amalgam.1
A more usual method of preparing the plates in California is to coat them with electro-deposited silver. This plating is done by certain establishments in California for most of the mills, but it can be done on the spot without much difficulty, the plant required being inexpensive. After being silvered, the plates have the mercury applied to them. They absorb a large amount of mercury, catch gold well, and are little trouble to keep clean. The plates need not be re-silvered, except after scraping and sweating (see under "The Clean-up," p. 1^3), as they become coated with gold amalgam in the course of time. About I. oz. of electro-deposited silver is required per square foot of copper plate, but some mills use 2 ozs. or more.2 Silvered plates are not used inside the mortar.
The position of the battery plates is as follows :—The lower edges of the inside plates are level with the upper surface of the pulp, when the battery is working properly—i.e., they are usually at li or 2 inches above the surface of the dies. The plute on the feed side is generally about 9 to 12 inches wide, and is of the same length as the battery ; it is bolted to the mortar itself, and its angle of inclination varies with the shape of the latter, so that the angle of inclination is sometimes 4.0°, and it is sometimes nearly vertical. The plate on the discharge side is inclined at an angle of UP to 50° to the vertical, and is as wide as the space below the screen permits, being usually from 3 to G inches wide. Sometimes the plate is curved to fit the chuck-block and sometimes it is bent. It is fixed to a wooden chuck-block, which lias its top bevelled oil so us not to obstruct the screen opening. The block is bolted to the mortar with some thickness of blanketing between, in order to make a tight joint. Several sizes of these chuck-blocks, with their copper plates attached, a.re kept in the mill, a wider block being substituted for a narrower one when the wear of the dies lias proceeded to a certain extent.
At the Alaska Treadwoll Mill, and at one or two mills on the Rand, the cast-steel linings of the mortars were furnished with several horizontal slots or recesses for the collection of amalgam, and these took the place of the back copper plates. The front or chuck-plate was, however, retained in these mortars. This arrangement i,s shown in Fig. GO (p. H>I). Inside plates arc now generally discarded on the Rand.
The outside, plalcs are fastened to a wooden table, with copper nails, or wooden clamps, or by wedges driven into the raised edges of the1, table. The battery tables are heavy and are unconnected with the battery frame, in order to avoid excessive vibration due to the stamps. Possibly some vibration is advantageous. The table is as wide as the battery (4 feet 9 inches to 15 feet), and usually from 6 to 8 feet long. On the Band they are 12 to 20 feet long. In California a length of 2 or 3 feet of plates of the same width, the apron
1 W. A. Oaldfcott, MM., 1908, 9, 142. - Richards, Ore Drcstiny, liKW, p. 748.
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